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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this paper is to inform teachers and researchexs in 
English Education of what t we have recently learned concerning oral and - 
written language relationships, particuTarly among adult foreign language 
learners. First, the author discusses findings which support the similarity 
of first language acquisition and second langu§ge learning. Second,, she 
reviews research on* the concept of syntactic maturity among children ac- 
quiring English as their first language and English-speaking , adults learn- 
ing a foreign language. Third, she discusses a study she conducted ; 
using adult Arabic-speakers who vere learning English in the United States. 
Results of the stu^y indicate that this group of non-r\^tive speakers' tend^ 
ed to differentiate .English oran and!*v/ritten expressive styles in ways . 
similar to native speakers. This suggests t^e possibility of certain 
universals in this relationship. Finally', the author discusses the impli- 
catit)ns of this, for teachers." : ^ ^ ' 

• ■ ■ . ~ ' 

As a teacl\er,, I am well aw^re of the sense of -frustration of teachers, 
■ ■ . ■ . ■ X ' . ... 

who, unprepaffed 'in the area of -teaching English as a second langu^e or 

dialect, find themselves thrust into ^a situation of de-^., . :i wxth one or 

more of these "non- traditional" students in the lartgi- ^ arzs classrook. 

While I recognize our immediate needs for nuts-and- bcl. s i.asv.irs to these 

' pr6blems, I see an even more important need- -the r:: .:!cL . or b;: 51c research on 

; - ^ ^ 

questions concerning how human beings learn langu^g - rhc :r investigation 

* into such questions as the psycholinguistic relate- isr 1 p : ^we^-r' oar oral 

! . • . . • 

and written language, much of our classroom methoci. • --L ^.ussarily be . 
'based on trial-and-error. Gn the' other. hand, sou: .ar- ;:ge __:rrning 



'2 



reseatch enables us to rer 
grorwth and thus to develop 



ine our theory of language learning and language 
more effective teaching methods in this area. 



So. rather than deal with the nuts-and-bolts issues of classroom teach- 
ing, I want first to suinmarize the research cbncerning the. relationship 
first and second language' learning and that relationship specif ically 



-terms of how first and second language 



learn^i 



irs grow in syntactic maturity. 

■ •■ ■ •• •■ .-. ^. ■ r ; ■■ \ ' 

. ' 'For some time it was believed that there 'wasr a fundamental difference 

between first and second language learning, and thus ho need to develo^a . 
f .common theory. However, in pecent years, several researchers have pointed 
^ out similarities^ in the two processes. For instance, we know that both ^ 

first and. second language learners make use of language transfer in the 

*• • • ' ■ . • ^ . ' ■ ■ * . • • 

sense that they build on previously -acquired knowledge (Erwin-Tripp, .1974). 

We also see similar use of eongitive processes such' as over-generalization 

of rules. The toddler who gays "he gbed" for-^^'he went" or |h'e PrenQh 

speaker who concludes that i€ mice is the plural of mouse th:in blice is 

. the plural of bl^se, indicate through their errors that the- ar.^ making 
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certain constructive hypo.theses about the way English^orl 
with<^ such hypothesizing lone cf us wpu.ld eve^ learn r 



In, fact 



' We see a ^reat deal of ev* nenc.e 
tion'of the target lanr" 

English,. for example, v 

\/ 

stages regularising t" ^ l 



he go."' ^ These same 
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repositions,- and pi- 



's t: 
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example, coordinate sti^uctures are^ typicalLy lised in preference ! to coittplex 



■ I 



,pnes, .^nd act iv^ voice is preferred over "passive. In non-classropra learning, 
situations', one/ can observe the similarity of both , the form ancj the; function 

. ". :/ :V- ■ • • - ^ '\ / • ; ' \ ■ ■■• . 

of sentences by those who are acquiring a first or second language. i So^ 

. .. ■■. ' ' r: -^.^y' :::{:: it}:'^^v: ^ ■■■ 

although" t tie extent to which first and sebond learning are related' is still . 
argued,; that bpth. involve a systematic and rule-governed developnent|r^^ 
that learners of either their first or second language tenji to employ over- 
simplified grammatical structures is now widely accepted. u 

Common folk-wisdom also .gives us insight into the. similarity of first • 
and second languig;e acquisition. The way we talk to babies and the way .we 
talk to foreigners is remarkably similar. That is, we use similar «truc- 
tures when we speak to either babies or foreigners, making our adjustments 

. ■ - ■■ \ : • y '-}^^. ,. ■ . ■ '\ / ' . /v.- : ' ■■■'^^■V' 

on the basis of the complexity of the responses' we receive from the person 
acldressed. Characteristic of both of these- register^ i? , the notion of 
simplicity — unihflected forms'; verbs limiited to infinitives > imperative or 
third person singular; iand certain omissions: thfe verb.BE, prepositions 

and articles (Fergusbfi," 1971.) . * . ■ ' , ' . 

■ . ■ , ^ . '■■i> ' ■ ■ J -■ ■ ; i ■ ", ■ / ^ ' ^ ■ 

Of course, this phenomenon is not limited to English. A -^ew yeats age 
when ;I was living in Poland, PO^lish friends" us^d to remark that they enjoyec 
hearing me speak my uriinflectedy version of their language -xtith its consric- 
uous absence of .certain con^^ant clusters . ^ They said I s ded "cViarn:. 
like"a little child. More interesting, they had an intuiii a sQnse, ;u.:- 
a's;we all dp, of knowing how to speak in a special register rhich both zr:.^ 
<toddler., and the adult foreigner would find relatively compre ansible. rhi. 
implies tKat, at least in terms of folk' grammars , J speaker-listeners unccn- 
s^jpiijly acknowledge \ certain similarities between firgt and gecond language 
learning, regardless of the age of the speakers. . 



'■///: •//;■'. -/\^'^' ■ . -7':, //■•;^. ' : ■ 



/ 

, - . -7-: . /;•:•;/■ . : ' . ..> ;:■ ■ • ■ ' ' ' . . ■■ / 



/ /• ;/Tl!iu^^^ between first and ; , , 

. secphd^^//^ only from linguistic analysis of the sturc- 

tiires /th^se learners use vhile in the process of learning a language, but 
also from observation of how we respond to those learners , wh'ether tTiey 
^are, young children or adults. Although one could look at similarities in 
this relatiorishxp between first and second language acquisition in a 
number of areas including pronunciation and lexical choice, I want ta focus 
here on the concept of syntactic maturity. ^ 
- Intuitively we realize that some structures are probably moire difficult 
y than others both; for the child acquiring English or for the person learning 
/English as a foreign language. Let us take relative dlause constructions* 



I' 



as . an example V In the early stages of language development it is virtually 

. •'■ ■ ■ / ' / ■ ■ ./ 

impossible for the child to use srch a construction ;and similarly it is 
typically one of the last struc-u— mastiered by the'^f oreign learner. 

When a two year, four month ol::. ^hild was asked to li'epeat certain adult 

.■■•-''./ • -' , 

sentences contaiaing relative cl^iLse s, he reduced these to his 6wn lev ^1 

■\ ■ 

of syntactic mat "ity. \hus adult's '' The man vho I saw yesterday 2,ot 

wet " wasV imitatecL byt±ie c^i a I saw the man and he got wet ." . Sin:l- 

larly ,'^h^_a'dart ' s '' The man s i^f yesterday run.3 fast " was repeated 

by the child as a cocrdinat^ ^^mcZ:.:^: : I saw the n:an and he run fast ." 
As children grow, ihe^r ntax — r-?:- - jving from th& one-word sentence 
about the age of c:i^ yens ti^n ^ : .-nroposit ional sentence at some p: ?.\ 
when we have learned ::h. tar uage, never a point of stasis, bat 

rather a continuing p roc nr ration (Shuy, 1979). 

i ■■ . • 

Kellogg Hunt (19 , zed this phenomenon of syntactic maru. 

in the writing sa , ..es sc: \ children in grades 4, 8 and 12 as well ; 



in the writing of^ skilled adults. As admeasure of syntactic maturity,^ • 

. . y / ' - . . ■ . . 

Hunt introduced the "T-unit," consisting of one main clause^plus. any sub-' 

ordinate clause on nqri-clausal structure that is attached to or embedded- 

^in it*.' Thus, in the exajnples used earlier, the sentence: " The man.vho L 

saw yesterday runs fast " consists^of a single, eight-word T-uni't, while. the 

child's imitation: " I saw the man afld he run fast " contains 2 four-word' 

*T.-units . . ' ; . ^ ^ ' ^ 



Hunt found that as'students grew older, they tended to writ^ longer 



T-units, Skilled writers iri his investigation ca?5^ed^ the tendency everf^ 
further by producing lengthier clauses. Thus older subjects tended to com- 
bine sentences, reducing to words and phrases what younger subjects woul :1 
write as -^hole sentences. The result was that older subjects packed ^ 
greoi^er r:am'r::T cf n^. :)Ositions into fewer ^crds! 

Two ye^ it r luat? s study, O'Donnell , Griffin, and Norris 
inves tigateu syntactic resources of children in speech and writi: 

agai utili^ ^ ^ T-unit. Like Hunt, O'Donnell found that at ..eve:r~ g:rade 
level, " length of the T-unit increased."^ However, T-unit - Av~:e 

longer j n in written expression in grade 3, while longer 

writ' es and 7. The data suggest that as chifdren progress^in 

schc „ iarn control their writing more j^refillly than 'their speech 

a f:L"^ii -a has support in "previous studies of child language develop- 

ment, i-. -Vl: Lull (1929) and Harrell ^ (1957) . , * 

A^secr-^ir import nnt study dealing with oral arid written language rela- - 

ticuships V conducted by Walteir Loban, In 1953 he began to colletft data" 

y ' • • 

for a long: ..din^ study of ^e language development of ^ group of* kinder - 

. • V ' / ■ * . ' .• 

gart en children that he followed through 12th grade. Loban' s so-called 



"coinmunicatiOn unit" closely resembled Hunt ' s T-unit. Both researchers 
also accounted for linguistic tangles, false starts and redundancies termed 
"garbles" 'by some reseasrchers and called "mazes" by Loban. 

Like Hunt and O'Donnell, Lohan agreed that subordination was probably 
an important clue to syntactic development. Loban also point'-d ^ At that 
proficient speakers and i/riters use a variety c phrasal str::ctu. es and 
-other strategies to compress .ideas and tp replace dependent ::laus^s wi :h 
phrases, 

, In's immary, stud:\.es examining the or^ a . j r^:^ : : r 

native-:' ir discourse have resulted in tL f oLlc jing fi-n:: . .is: 

1 texts are approximately six rimes 1 :nger ~:. r 

: it counterparts produced Sin the same _ength on : - 
.oL texts also tend to have relatively -ore. jiour :.es, 
. • ' l; written discourse contains more advaro and ac t^c ;e 

: ^ ^-i--as ' ■ 

~: ^lative number of vjords produ^zed in botih oral ::nd ritten 
_:urse.in a given time tends to increase with t: : a: ^ and 
riiciency of the school age subject. This is al r~ t of 

number of clauses,, communication units or T-un.-z.3. and the" 
;i^n number of words per unit*. 



3) Somewhere between grades 3 and 5 a marked change saem^ to 
occur in which written proficiency overtakes oral proficiency 
in most subjects. 

4) ^ More proficient subjects tend to use expressions o -ativ^ - 

ness (conditional, hypothetical, and suppos^ional) more often 
. ' than the less proficient. ^ 

5) While similar structures are used by all writers, more mature 
writers use those produced by sentence -combining transformations 
more frequently- This includes reducing to words and phrases 
what younger writers would write as sentences. 

6) The best indicators of syntactic maturity in native- speaking 
school children are average length of T-units, clause length, 

and number 'of clauses pjer T-unit. 

i . ■ ... • . * . • ■ 

In recent years, the concept of syntactic maturity has been applied fco 
second language learning^' Thornhill's 1969 dissertation was one of the 
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earliest studies to center around the hypothesis that second language 

learning recapitulates first language acquisition and to use the T-unit of 

• ■ - 

segmentation. Using four adul Spanish speakers studvihg English, Thorru.iill 
* 

5wide eight weekly taped cc v rsa-itioiir" He found tfia- i.-^. terms of the 
structural patterns of main 'C"l:. .;uvr =an T-unit lehurtV and- incidences 
of ^sentence-combining transforn atiou:^, there were ma: - . parallels wizh.finrst 
language acquisition, - 

In 1975 Monroe also condj vi^d a suudy using the "-uinit to anaLvz:: 

second language learning devel.p :int - This time the la :;et language ;cas . 

French rather than Eriglish e \ = subjects ranged nrom American stuclent_3 
in beginning French to Frenr;^ :at~ve speakers. Monrr::a : Jund that in the 
first stage 'subjects used covorcination, in the next :e subordination, 
and in the advanced stage c^_; 3al reduction — :use of phi ses and words where 
^ less mature writers might use whole sentences or clauses^ So for example, 

we might go from: "The boy is five and the boy has red hair" -at the begin- • 

■> ' - ' ' ■ ' , ■ ' 

, ■ ■ ' *• 

ning level, to "The boy who has red hair is five" at the intermediate level," 

to "The red-headed bo^ is five" at .the advanced level. Monroe poihted out 

that this technique of subordinating seems to be learned very early in 

second language development This implies a speeding up of the developmental 

process we see in first language learners. A study similar to Monroe's 

conducted by Cooper in 1976 u^ing American subjectsv studying Gerdan, confirmed 

. • ■ ' "■ . 

flonroe's fiudings.. - , ' » 

\ " -Ni:^' ; - . ^ . 

• • -In the most general sense,' findings point toward a process o£ syntactic 

' ' development among* second language learners similar to that among first lan- 

guage learners, but with -an apparent acceleration pf the process.^ That is, 

* • . i ,\- • * ■' ' " . ^ ' 

' ' f> ■ , \ p . . , ■ ' - * ' 

> . ■ J ■ 
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beginning second language learners do tend to us| coordinate constructions, 
followed by subordination at the next ''stage, and;^ afterwards clausal reduction 
but development is relatively rapid and the trend cl^ractertzed more by 
p^'aks and valleys than by the clear linear treud reported'with first language 
'jtearnersf. ' >^ - .\ • * 

Thus far I have disdussed the rfelatiorfship of adult second language 
learning to child language , acjgLuis it ion,, but said almost, abput comparative 
discourse; that is, the relationship of a speaker's oral to his/her written 

language. A-study I conducted deals specifically with tbis topic by 

' • • ■ . jf , * ' * 

•examining paired oral and written discourse of a group o£ 28 adult 
native speakers of Arabic studying English in the United States. Method*- 
ology in the study was based largely on previous research- using native ^ 
speakers. Subjects in my study watched a* shorts film containing no , narra- 
tion. * After seeing the film," half of the group (randomly chos^en) responded 
to the film in an oral interview, while the ^ other half dis-cussed the film 
jim a written composition. Data were analyzed using the T-unit 'for segmen- ^ 
tation.-,. Five indices of language proficiency were -used to'analyze oral and . 
wriliten discourse: 1) m^an length of #T-units, 2) percentage of dependent 
clauses to T-units,"3) percentage of mazes (false "^starts, gibberish, and non- 
meaningfi^l redundancies) to total discourse, 4) mean length of error-free 
T-units, and 5) percentage of error-free T-units to total T-uni,ts; 

Although . the T-unit has limitations,' especially in the oral data of 



non-natLve speakers where the frequency of mazes sometimes makes analysis 
difficult, certain, aspects of the analysis** from thi-s sturdy can be comparec 
with bindings from similar^ studies using children acquiring their mother 



1) Oral compositions vere almost twice as long as written ones, 
although otal segments represented only one-fourth the time 
allotment of written ones (5 minutes of oral .taping versus 
20 ^minutes of writing). Thes-e results are 5,imilar to ttioseN^. 

* of other studies which "have compared oral an<? written dis- 
course of native*" speakers - • . ' < 

» • . 

• 2) Ha^es were plentiful in sp^ech^and rare in writing.^ This is * . 
^ similar to Logan's finding with native-speaking school children. 
- f ' - , • ■ ■H 

3) Both mean length of T-unit,s and mean lengtji of error -free T-. 

^ * units were longer in written than in oral discourse. 0-Donnell, 
Griffin, and Nor r is (1967: 81) ). report that in their study with 
-native-speaking children, mean length was gr^atier in oral than , 
in written expression until grade 3 after which the^ trend re- 
Jj - versed'. Loban (1976) reported a similar phenomenon around 

grade 4. Thus the subjects ia the present study appear to Irave 
* more in common with the more advanced elementary school pupils. 

* ■ ' _ ^ . . ' . ■ 

4) The ratio of adverbial^ and adjectival <::lauses to Trunits was 
^^igher in written than in oral languag;,e", expecially in the case 
^^f adjectival constructions, the perpentage of whichlnore than 

doubled *in written' expression. ' - 

These findings suggest that the adult foreign language 'learners in this 
study, similarly" to native speakers (after about grade three or four). in 
previous . studies, tend to usj^ a more elaborative and more strictly'^controlled 
writtfeti than oral style. It is elaborative in the sense that T-units are 

longer with a larger percentfage of adverb and adjective clauses, and more 

— ^ • ' ' *■ ' 

"strictly controlled in that fewel: words are produced^ in a given time allot- 

. '" 

ment with mazes representing a very small proportion of these wor.ds. Still 
open to speculation, however, is the question of how much this is a function 
of language training, in the case of the subjects in this study training in 
English in a Western country which presumably exposed students to a more 
elaborative and finely controlled written style as 6pposed to a more free 
oral style characterized by shorter syntactic units . 

Although the small number of subjects in this study and the problenis « 
inherent in comparing studies wii:h' (differing methodologies limit the 



conclusions we can draw, this study does offer additional support for the 

« 

similarity of first language acquisition and second langu^g^. learning. This 
comparability seems to exist even when the first and second language learn- 
ers are separated by age, language and educational e^erience, '^nd cultural 
background. AlLthough stil^l speci31atiy.e, this study also opens up the re- 
search question of how universal this phenontenon miight be. 

-What does this imply for the classroom teacher 6f language: arts or v 
English as a foreign language? Perhaps that ouif students are closer to one 
another in their language development than we previously assumed, whether 
3 or 30, whether .America!^ or Arabian, whether, from a traditionally -oral or ' 
written culture. Perhaps age is a-lesg potent factor in learning develop- 
ment than we previousfy have assumed. This might mean that "stages" rather 
than "ages" would be the key word in ideal curriculum planning. . Certairlly., 
this should be taken as a' sign fpr optimism for language learners of all 
ages and their teachers. - 
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